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Subject:     "WORDS  TO  WISE  BUYERS."     Information  from  the  Textile  Division, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Suppose  you  were  in  a  store,  looking  at  sheets,  and  you  picked  uto  one 
labeled:     "Firsts.     Thread  count,  7^  "by  6S;  tensile  strength,  (grah  method), 
70  pounds  and  7C  pounds;  weight,  k.S  ounces  per  square  yard;  pure  finish;  size 
72  inches  by  108  inches."    Would  these  facts  and  figures  mean  anything  to  you? 

Or  suppose  you  were  buying  pajamas  for  your  husband,  and  found  some 
nice  blue  ones,  labeled:  "Vat-dyed  broadcloth.  Will  not  shrink  more  than 
2  per  cent."    Would  this  information  lead  you  to  select  those  pajamas? 

Again,  let's  pretend  you  have  considered  a  dress  made  of  "Nafal  tested 
fast  color  pure  dye  silk."    Or  suppose  a  clerk  has  shown  you  some  hose  labeled 
"full-fashioned,   ingrain,  run-proof  hose."    Would  you  want  the  dress  and/sfock- 
ings? 

Putting  the  matter  in  another  way,  women  are  asking  manufacturers  for 
more  exact  information  on  the  labels  of  textile  articles,  and  according  to  our 
correspondent  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  many  manufac- 
turers are  doing  so.     Quoting  today's  report  directly: 

"It  seems  to  be  up  to  the  consumer  to  inform  herself  of  the  meanings 
of  the  new  terms  now  in  use  on  textile  labels.     To  help  consumers  learn  these 
meanings,  Margaret  B.  Hays  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  recently  compiled 
more  than  a  hundred  terms,  giving  information  for  buyers,  that  appear  on  the 
labels  of  household  articles,  ready-made  garments,  and  yard  goods.  These 
definitions  are  by  no  means  'official'  or  approved  by  any  particular  Government 
agency.    They  are  based  on  present  usage  and  are  often  trade  names.     They  fall 
into  about  three  general  groups:     Definitions  that  relate  to  the  structure  of 
fabrics,  such  as  thread  count  or  tensile  strength;  those  that  refer  to  treatment 
the  fabric  has  received  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  like  merceri zation , 
dyeing,  pre-shrinking,  or  sizing;  and  those  that  indicate  quality  or  durability, 
like  'firsts',   'virgin  wool',  or  'exceeds  government  specifications'. 

"Here  are  Miss  Hays'  explanations  for  a  few  of  these  terms.     The  term 
'firsts'  on  sheets  means  that  when  the  sheet  was  inspected  at  the  mill  it  was 
found  to  be  perfect  by  that  mill's  standards.     Of  course  it  might  happen  that 
a  defect  which  would  cause  the  inspectors  in  one  mill  to  reject  the  sheet,  or 
give  it  a  lower  grade,  would  not  necessarily  be  considered  by  the  inspectors 
in  another  mill.    At  present  the  customer  has  to  depend  on  her  own  experience 
with  different  brands  of  sheets  to  know  which  'firsts'  by  the  maker' s  standard 
are  'firsts'  according  to  her  standard. 
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"Other  information  given  on  sheet  labels  helps  even  more.  'Thread 
count'  means  the  number  of  yarns  or  threads  to  the  inch,  "both  lengthwise  and 
crosswise*    A  good  sheet  has  a  close,  firm  weave.     'Government  specifications' 
for  the  heavy  muslin  sheets  bought  for  government  institutions  require  at 
least  7^  warpftn4s66  filling  threads  to  the  inch.     However,  this  is  simply 
another  way  of  saying  that  when  the  Government  buys  sheets  for  a  hospital  or 
a  ship,  these  specifications  must  be  followed.     They  may  or  may  not  describe 
the  type  of  sheets  you  need  in  3^our  household,  but  they  do  suggest  the  kind 
of  information  that  is  helpful  to  buyers  when  it  appears  on  the  labels  of  the 
sheets. 

"'Tensile  strength'  or  'breaking  strength'  means  the  number  of  pounds 
required  to  break  a  sample  of  fabric  under  definite  conditions  of  testing. 
To  use  the  tensile  strength  figures  as  a  guide  to  quality,  the  buyer  needs 
to  know  whether  the  'grab'   test  or  the  'strip'  method  was  used,  and  to  compare 
the  article  with  another  one  tested  in  the  same  way.     The  one  which  requires 
the  more  pounds  to  break  is  likely  to  resist  wear  the  better. 

"To  explain  'pure  finish'  we  must  talk  about  another  term,  'sizing'. 
Sizings  are  water-soluble  mixtures  containing  starch  or  some  other  stiffening 
agent.    They  are  used  to  add  weight  to  cotton  or  linen  fabric  and  to  improve 
the  appearance  and  feel  of  the  finished  goods.    A  fabric  containing  just  the 
amount  of  sizing  necessary  to  strengthen  the  warp  yarns  before  weaving  is  said 
to  be  a  'pure  finish1  material.    A  sheet  labeled  'pure  finish'   contains  2  per- 
cent or  less  of  finishing  material. 

"'Vat-dyed'    is  the  term  used  for  a  fabric  dved  with  a  special  class  of 
dyestuff,  applied  in  a  dye  bath  called  a  vat.     The  dyes  used  in  this  way, 
generally  for  dyeing  cotton,  are  as  a  rule  fast  to  light,  washing,  acids,  and 
alkalies,  and  usually  to  bleaching  with  hypochlorites. 

"'Broadcloth1  may  be  made  of  wool  or  silk  as  well  as  cotton,  but  at 
present  cotton  broadcloth  is  the  only  kind  carrying  a  label.     It  is  a  Dlain- 
woven  mercerized  fabric,  smooth  and  comfortable  to  the  touch,  much  used  for 
men's  shirts,  pajamas,  and  children's  garments.     Labels  that  say  'will  not 
shrink  more  than  2  percent',  are  more  accurate  than  those  that  say  'guaranteed 
pre-shrunk'  or  '  non-shrinkable.  ' 

"'Nafal  (ija-fal)  tested  fast  color'   is  another  label  assurance  of  quality 
dyeing,  fast  to  light  and  washing.     This  label  is  issued  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Finishers  of  Textile  Fabrics  and  specifies  that  the  fabric  has  been 
tested  in  a  commercial  laboratory  and  found  to  conform  to  the  association's 
standards  for  color  fastness. 

"'Pure  dye  silk'  and  the  terms  used  in  connection  with  hosiery  are  both 
long  stories  in  themselyesi     Suffice  to  say  now  that  'full-fashioned'  or  knit- 
to-shape  hose,  made  of  'ingrain'  or  dyed  yarn  with  a  'run-proof  or  patent 
run-resisting  stitch,  will  probably  give  good  service,  other  qualities  being 
satisfactory.  " 
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